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The Teacher's List. 
ALFRED B. STREET. 
The teacher’s life ! most pure and high ! 
The opening mind with gems to store ; 
To upward point the wandering eye 
When youth's frail barque forsakes the shore 
The world its hollow plaudit bears 
To fame that’s won amidst its strife ; 
But deeper, loftier praise is theirs 
Whe, honored, lead the teacher’s life. 
The teacher's life poasts truest fame ; 
Tis not alone the mind to fill— 
The heart, God’s greatest work, hath claim 
Upon its highest, holiest skill. 
To guide its erring feelings right, 
Destroy the weeds that spring so rife, 
Whilst opening realms to mental sight— 
This, this, Oh! this the teacher’s life. 
The teacher's life ! not only know 
Cities the blessings by it showered, 
But where the fresh pure breezes blow 
O’er peaceful fields and ways embowered. 
How oft the modest schoolhouse there 
Is seen, far, far from busy strife, 
In God's own blessed sun and air; 
The temple of the teacher’s lite. 


The teacher's life ! ‘tis not to roam 

In eye of man some towering height, 
But in the valley of its home 

For God’s pure eye to shed its light. 
How many, as they pass along 

The snares within their way ao rife, 
With towering brow and footstep strong, 

Have cause to bless the teacher’s life ! 
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Trees and Fruit. 


By A. D. Mayo. 

The weak point in the present crusade against the free 
High School is the purely theoretical character of the 
chief objections. We are treated to long dissertations by 
venerable university presidents, principals of country acade- 
mies and educational speculators in general, on the abstract 
right of the State to educate. But since the government 
ofthe United States has asserted the right, within the 
present generation, of drafting a million of its citizens into 
the military service, exposing them to death, their families 
to poverty and the communities from which they came, to 
all the evils incident to civil war, it would seem, that this 
abstract right over the person and property of the people 
isa somewhat variable quality. The common sense of 
the American mind teaches that the safety, freedom, order 
and general welfare of this Republic is to be maintained at 
all hazards; that whatever can be best done by the whole 
people, acting as a government, to that end, should be thus 
done. The right of a State like New York, to enforce a 
tax or impose a duty which shall redound to the universal 
good of the Commonwealth, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, is one which nobody but a political or social dilli- 


private efforts. There isa fair field for discussion; but this 
whole onslaught on the free High School from the thev- 
retical ground of abstract right, is profitless beating of the 
air. Whatever proves, on fair experiment, to be the best 
method of developing the faculties of the whole people on 
which the State depends, will be adopted by the majority. 
as far as it is intelligent enough to comprehend the interest 


of the commonwealth. 

When we come to this vital point; the expediency of 
the public support of the higher education; we are again 
baffled by the persistent theorizing of its opponents. In 
a general, vague way, such authorities as Governor Robin- 
son, the New York Observer, etc., assert that the free 
higher education is a dangerous temptation to the “ lower 
orders” of the people to “shoot madly from their spheres,” 
and ape the aspirations and occupations of their betters in 
the cultivation of their minds beyond the necessity of 
their hereditary pursuits. As a consequence, the free high 
schools are turning out a stream of incapable of young peo- 
ple, good for nothing in the common walks of life, and un- 
fit to occupy the position to which they aspire. All that 
is really meant by this is that, according to a preconceived 
theory, the effect of the higher education on the “lower 
classes,” must be such as is asserted, and, probably, each 
of the objectors can point to a few cases that appear to sus- 
tain the wholesale charge that ‘“ much learning” makes idlers, 
and robs the State of faithful and contented service in its 
lower rauks. 

But it would be just as easy to point to paralellel cases 
among the sons of wealthy, cultivated, even the most il- 
lustrious people in our colleges. If the rolls of “fair Har- 


terday, but a permanent and preseet fact in American life. 
Every State of the Union, as fast as it has been interested 
at all in the education of the people, has aimed to secure 
it. It has been domesticated in Massachusetts for a genera- 
tion, and is established in the whole zone of the Union 
north of the southern base of Connecticut, besides the por- 
tions of the southern and central zones which have been 
most distinguished for their devotion to education. There 
are hundreds of towns and cities in New England, New 
York and the Northwest, where the free high school has 
been tried long enough to test its effect on the community, 
especially on the children and y uth. 

Now, we would invite the most inveterate believer in 
the delusion that the free higher education demoralizes the 
youth of a community, to look over, with us this entire 
class of cities and towns in the Northern States. They 
are a marked class ; well-known, not only to the education- 
ists, but to the people. They do not need to be sought 
after with a lighted candle, but stand out like a city or vil- 
lage “on a hill, that cannot be hid.” We assert, without 
qualification, or conditions that the class of cities and towns 
that has thoroughly tested this experiment of the free higher 
education is eminent above all the cities and villages in the 
Republic for the general intelligence, industry, morality 
and political, social and religious soundness of their popu- 
lations Where will you find, in any land, cities, on the 
whole, better than Boston, New Bedford, Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, Newton, Syracuse, Cleveland, and 
the whole class of smaller towns in which the opportunity 
| of a good high school has, for one or more generations 
| been opened to all the people, and where large numbers 








vard,” for the past fifty years, were searched for the | of the people have availed themselves of the opportunity ? 
names of incompetent and unsuccessful graduates, from | Not only are these communities celebrated for the general 
the “ higher classes” of American life, we suspect Presi-| industry of the people, but the laziness, crime, intemper- 
dent Eliot could be matched, man for man. The folly of! ance, and general inefficiency of the population is found in 
this assertion is apparent, when we consider that neither! the very class who have never been inside the walls of 
the school nor the church can givea positive guarantee the high school. From the outcry of some of these foes of 
that their training of any individual youth shall be a suc-|a tree education, we would suppose that a city like Spring- 
cess. We believe the Christian Church, even in its most! field, Massachusetts, was swarming with incapable, lazy boy 





tante will question. That the education of the whole peo- 
ple does thus redound to the highest good of the State, is | 
as certain as anything in political science. 
The only question in the case is one of expediency. * At 
what point is it best, for the accomplishment of the end 


superstitious and corrupt forms, in America, is a prodigious 
elevator of the moral status of the people; yet more than 
one of its points is an outcast, and all too often, in late 
years, has the State prison been recruited from its mem- 
bers. A high or normal school, like a college, is a net that 
draws all varieties of fish to the shore, and if out of the 
whole freight, a reasonable addition is made to the upper 
side of American life, the school is vindicated in the same 
way as the family, the church, or the Government itself. 
The fact is, as every parent of the least power of obser- 
vation sees, that other things being equal, the diligent and 
faithful pupilin school carries into life the same character 
that won distinction there, and maintains his superiority in 
every wisely chosen occupation. Macauley says that, as a 
rule, able men of any university excel in its curriculum of 
study, be it what it may. Certainly, a well arranged high 
school is in itself such a call to hard work, and all the vir- 
tues of mental and moral manhood and womanhood as no 
well intentioned youth can evade. The presumable result 
of four years of such discipline in the high school at Alba- 
ny, or the Girl’s Normal School of New York, would not 
be the fostering of laziness and inefficiency, but of all the 


| virtues that fit the pupil for the most ample and intelligent 


citizenship in American life. 
‘But we are not left to subtle speculations for the decision 





in view ; the educating of the whole people, and the train- | of this question. There is nothing, in education, like the 
ing and enlightening of their best ability ; that the work of test of a theory by practice. The free high school, with 
schooling should be left, like the work of churching, t | its associate, the free normal school, is not a theory of yes- 


‘and girl graduates. But, as a fact, seven-eighths of the 
| commitments to the city jail, which stands along side the 
| high school house, are of foreign birth and among the grossly 
lignorant; the leading young men and women of the city 
| are found amid the the throng of the high school alumni; 
| and every year there is more evident a growing public 
opinion that disposes of moral and economical questions, 
| in a broader and sounder way. The exceptions to this law 
only prove that while man is a free agent, he has the 
power, and too often uses it, to neglect or pervert his 
| noblest opportunities. 

We never heard of a city or village that had given the 
free high school a fair trial, that abolished it by the vote of 
the better class of its people, and we never shall. So far 
the American system of opening all doors upward has vin- 
dicated itself whenever given a fair trial. It will vindicate 
itself to the end. If the influential people who are raising a 
ery against this feature of American life would turn their at- 
tention to the enterprise of supplementing and lightening the 
weight of taxation, by the private endowment of our high 
and Normal schools, and public libraries, their efforts would 
be far better appreciated by their countrymen. 

Springfield, Mass. 


| Tue electric light is about to be employed in lighting the 
docks and wharves of Antwerp. The capital of Belgium 
is, for its size, the busiest porton the Continent, and the 
use of the electric light will enable the work to go on al- 
most as well by night as by day. 
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Life of Pestalozzi. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born Jan. 12, 1746, at Zurich, | 
in Switzerland. His father was a physician of a most be-| 
nevolent and unselfish character ; his death occurred when 
Henry was but six years old The boy who afterward | 
became capable of so much endurance as aman was deli- | 
cate and sickly; he passed among his school-fellows as | 
“ green,” and received the nickname of “ Henry Queer of 
Follyville” and was the butt of many jokes. When the 
great earthquake occurred that destroyed Lisbon, it shook | 
the school-building so that all fled from it in terror ; yet this , 
lad was the only one that dared to re-enter it to obtain the 
property left behind, He prepared for the ministry, but, not 
satisfied with his first efforts,undertook the legal profession. 
But in 1764 Rousseau’s “ Emile,” a celebrated work on 


| 
| 
| 


children to cultivate their perceptive powers has given rise | The complaint that changes and transfers of bright chil iren 
so what are known as Object-lessons—a better name is | will injure a school, is puerile and unworthy. The object 
Objective-teaching. The foundation of our present system | of our schools is to produce the best general results in 
was laid by Pestalozzi. Things before words ; the near be- | educating children, not to glorify teachers.— Exchange. 
ye me paper 1 oy seguir, crdnaie, now Te-| Wun a community can find no other means of econ- 
cognized, as cardinal principles, were enunciated by Pesta- omizing, except by reducing the salary of its teachers, it 
aod , , ae clea. must be brought to great straits. Why is it then that the 
This brief boge aphy > it to Reged, will incite every teachers’ salaries are the first to be attacked, when retrench- 
teacher to read the life of the father of the present system | ent begins? Other office-holders, doing next to nothing 
of education. The best biography has been written by Her- for the public good, receive twice the sum of money paid 


man Krusi, son of the author of Petalozzi’s labor, and pub- to any principal of any city school, but no one says they 


lished by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati. It} eet too mueh.» Why is this? The ca primarily, is 
contains an account of his co-laborers also. Teachers, 


vil : found in the fact that the number of teachers is greatly in 
read and study the writings of this master among teach-| . -.... of the demand. and also the people generally do not 
ers. Of him another has said : , 


pon = 1 bnow the difference between a good school and a poor 
ene @ Sere Wy @ See wane aw nears one. If a school is orderly and jogs along in the well-worn 





education, fell into his hands, and he felt that teaching was as the ground of a dead letter, he drew forth life tothe mind ruts, it satisfies its patrons, for the quality of its instruction 


his chosen vocation. In 1769 he married Anna Schultess, | 
a woman of the noblest character, possessing an ample | 
property. The miseries of the poor attracted his atten- | 
tion, and he proposed to solve the problem by training 
them in manual labor as well as giving them the usual in- 
struction. He founded an “industrial school,” the first 
ever conceived ; giving his house and farm for the purpose 
of the experiment. 

The children who were sent to him were mostly of the 
refuse of the community—vicious, lazy and discontented. 
He struggled for five years against enormous difficulties, 
and finally, becoming involved in debt, he was obliged to 
stop. The destructive war with France ieft in Stanz a 
great number of very destitute children, and these Pesta- 
lozzi offered to collect and instruct. A convent was open- 
ed and poor orphan children flocked thither in large num- 
bers. He commenced his task by inculcating the neces- 
sity of cleanliness and order. He was among them from 
morning till night; he was their teacher, physician and 
friend. Zschokke, who visited him, says, “ nobody kept 
company with poor Pestalozzi, and, with few honorable 
exceptions, he was considered a good-natured fool or a 
poor devil who was compelled by indigence to perform 
the menial office ofschoolmaster.”. The French took pos- 
session of his school-room, and he left, and, soon after, 
began his work in Burgdorf. He taught reading here on 
the phonetic plan, and this and other labors brought a 
commendation from the school authorities. “ He has 
shown what powers are hidden in the feeble child and in 
what manner they can be developed.” 

In 1800, another teacher, Herman Krusi, and Pestaloz- 
zi united their efforts, and secured the castle of the town 
for aschool. Pupils were attracted, and Tobler, Niederer 
and Buss became assistants. The school begun to acquire 
a wonderful fame, and was soon transferred to Yverdon. | 
Here the friends of education in civilized Europe entered 
for years. The character of the work done can never be | 
belittled ; it isa matter of history. The greatest minds | 
came to look on and wonder, Fichte, in his addresses at | 
this time, placed the principles of Pestalozzi as the best | 
means for national regeneration. King William of Prus- | 
sia sent young men of talent and culture to study the new 
methods and visited him personally; the kings of Hol- 
land and Spain and the Czar of the Russias took a deep 
interest in the work; the latter visited him and bestowed 
rank upon him ; pupils came from all countries—France, 
Sweden, Germany and England. 

We have thus briefly given the incidents in the life of 
this wonderful man. Let us briefly note some of the char- 
acteristics ot his methods. He rejected the empty book- 
knowledge which, up to that time, had been called edu- 
cation. He says‘ the fundamental error—the blind use 
of words in matters of instruction—must be extirpated be- 
fore it is possible to resuscitate life and truth. 

“T saw clearly that the child may be brought to a high 
degree of knowledge before it would be rational to teach 
him reading or epelling. Seeing this, I felt the necessity of 
presenting things to children from earliest infancy, in a 
manner calculated to draw forth the action of the different 
faculties. 

“Hence, I conclude that Form, Number and Language 
are the elements of instruction.” He assigned to the first 
drawing, writing and geometry ; to the second, arithmetic; 
to the third, speaking, reading and singing. His great 
fundamental principle was to develop in a natural progres- 
sion and symmetrical manner all the powers and faculties of 
the human being. This was an enormous remove from the 
so-called education at that time practiced—it consisted in 
memorizing from books; and the matter selected was, 
most of it, useless. His method of placing objects before 


and life to the heart from the Sountain of life within, and is seldom examined. The people are contented as long as 
thus established a rule of education in which to follow him | 


: | they are not troubled, and the salaries are low. The mult- 
requires on thepart of the tencher, net @ changs of system but | itude of applicants for the teacher’s place would be great- 
a change of state.” 


jly diminished, it there was a clearer knowledge in refer- 
ence to the qualities of a good school. Communities need 
educating on this point.--National Teachers’ Monthly. 


| Ir is difficult to realize, nothwithstanding all the talk on 

The omnivorous reader may devour book after book; the subject, the direct personal influence exerted by the 
and yet be no wiser, nobler or better. The intellectual food | teacher of the young upon those of his pupils who shall 
consumed has not been'properly digested and assimilated. ' themselves influence others still more powerfully. Here, 
the mind has been burdened with the remembrance ofa for instance, is a college catalogue of fifty-four years. 
collection of facts which have not been properly classified, Among the members of the senior class is Oliver Wendell 
associated, labeled and laid away on intellectual shelves, Holmes, while in the under-classes we find the names of 
ready to be brought into practical use when necessary. Charles Sumner, John Latrop Motley, and Wendall Philips, 

There are some who think that history is but a collec- as well as those of no less’than eight clergymen of national 
tion of facts, dates, names of generals, emperors, presidents, reputation. One of the instructors of these men, during 
kings and queens, accounts of battles, sieges and cam- their college course, exerted constantly, and to an unusual 
paigns. To such persons history is undoubtedly dry, and degree, a stimulating influence upon the students coming 
little utility isderived from its study. Dionysius of Hali- ynder his care, especially in the important branches of 
carnassus has said, “ History is philosophy teaching by ex- rhetoric and oratory. Himself a man of modest reputation, 
ample.” To prove the truth of this definition practically, je was content to work for and through his pupils, with 
history must firat be studied according to the proper _ results which he could perceive long before his death. Fu- 
method, Under no circumstances, should a prescribed num- | ture great men are to-day sitting in college or school class- 
ber of paragraphs be committed to memory and mechani- rooms, and in the seats of the Sunday-schools. Their in- 
cally recited. The true teacher and lover of history will | structors have a like opportunity and a like responsibility 
familiarize herselt with every phase of the subject by con- | with the teacher we have named; and those who use this 
sulting al/ the standard historians ; from intelligent reading opportunity aright may themselves see their own labors 
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Methods in History. 


and careful thought, she should then be able to compose a multiplied a hundredfold—/S. S. Times. 


concise dictation, which may serve the pupils as a syllabus | 
to what they are to read in detail in their text-books. | 
Thus, the teacher knowing ten times as much about the mis 
subject as she teaches, will be able to conduct the lesson by | is not the well-informed man, but the alert, disciplined, 
means of original questions and with a total disregard of self-commanded =a. There have been highly trained and 
all text books. | accomplished men in days when a knowledge of geogra- 
phy hardly went beyond the islands and mainland of the 
Levant. There were powerful English writers long before 
Lindley Murray wrote his Latinized English grammar. 
Important dates, landmarks in history, should be thor- | What should be understood thoroughly is, that cramming 
oughly known, however, such as the conquest of Greece, | is not education. It is a mistake to cover too much ground, 
B. ©. 146; fall of the western Roman empire a. p. 486; and to seek to make youth conversant simply with the 
Eastern empire 1453; signing of Magna Charta 1216; | largest number of studies. Let them learn a few things 
Restoration 1660. and learn them well. Let the personal influence of the 
To test the student’s power of thought, a question like | teacher be relied upon rather than books and elaborated 
the following may occasionally be put, “‘ What effect has methods.— The Philadelphia Press. 
the battle of Marathon (490) produced upon you persomally Morat culture is of far more value to every human be- 
aud individually ?” The keen-witted pupil may frame an | ing, during the first ten years of his life, than intellectual 


Tue great end of education is not information, but per- 
sonal vigor and character. What makes the practical man 


The memory should not be burdened with the recollec- 
tion of numerous dates, which are forgotten as soon as 
school is left, and are of no practical use in after-life. 





answer like this: “If Darius had conquered Miltiades, | 
Greeee would have become Persian, the customs, religion | 
and people of Europe become Asiatic, and that change of 
civilization transferred to America, I would have been 
essentially different from what I am.” 

The student should, when sufficiently advanced, take a 
general historical sweep, tracing the progress of the human 
mind from decade to decade, from century to century. 

By utilizing the accumulated wisdom of ages, we see 
the errors of the past, judiciously avoid their repetition in 
the future and deduce from what has been, what will be. 
Then, and only then, will history truly become “ philoso- 
phy teaching by example.” Jane A. Farronmp. 


From Other Journals. 


Many excellent teachers hold strongly to one fallacious 
opinion which seriously impares their efficiency. And this 
is that their pupils are created especially to do them credit 
and honor. They complain of injustice if bright pupils are 
promoted, or if a class of dull children is given them to in- 
struct rather than bright ones. Here they make a grave 
mistake. Children are classified not to put the laurel 











‘wreath on the teacher's brow, but for their own benefit. 


culture. If our public schools are to fit the people for a 
correct life, it is more important that they be schools of 
correct morals than that they should excel in imparting a 
knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geegraphy and 
grammar. Once the original American people believed the 
public schools were the safeguard of our republican insti- 
tutions; they were right. Then our schools taught more 
of good manners, “‘the lesser morals,’ and of morality, than 
they did of mere book knowledge.—WN. FE. Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Perermann, the eminent geographer, died by his 
own hand it appears. He had suffered greatly from fre- 
quent attacks of bronehitis, and also much depressed for an- 
other and sadder reason. He had been divorced from his first 
wife, a woman of violent and uncontrolled passions. Was 
again married, but his first wife continued to annoy him 
with threats of revenge It is stated that his father and 
brother both committed suicide, and he had a foreboding 
that he might follow their example. All these unfortunate 
circumstances tended to unsettle his mind, until at last he 
became irresponsible and hanged himself. He was only 
fifty-six years of age. 
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New York State Examination for State 
Certificates, July 16. 


ALGEBRA. 

1. Define, (a2) Algebra, (6) Equation, (¢) Radical quanti- 
ty, (d) Polynomial. 

2. Factor c*®—1. 

3. Find the Greatest Common Divisor of 3a*t—9 a*e— 
18 a*m z, and b°c—3bc°—6 b c mz. 

4. Show that a°=1. 

5. Given Lle—90 _ Se—% 


6. («+y) " expand by Newton’s Binomial Theorem. 

7. Explain the method of completing the square and find- 
ing the roots of an effected quadratic equation. 

8. Show how you may construct a quadratic equation 
when its two roots are given. 

9. Given 7242 a= ¥2a+ V2—2 a, *0 final =. 

10. Divide 79-5 by * ¥ % 

GEOGRAPHY 

1. What authority have we for saying that the earth 
is flattened at the Poles? 

2. Why are latitude and longitude marked in degrees 
instead of miles? 

3. The Polar Circles mark the limits of what, beside 
the Zones? 

4. What beside the limit of Zones is marked by the 
Tropics? 

5. Name the Grand Divisions crossed by the Topic of 
Cancer. 

6. Which has the longer day now, Albany or Quebec? 

7-8. Give the latitude and the longitude of the geographi- 
cal center of the Western Hemisphere. 

9-10. What are the “Trade Winds” and how are they 
caused ? 

11. How many cities in New York? 

12. Name the five largest cities in New York. 

13. Bound New York. 

14. To what river systems do the riversin New York 
belong? 

15. Name the four largest cities in the United States.” 

16. What are the two principal minerals found in New 
York? 

17. Name the highest peak of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. 

18. Which is the largest of the Western States? 

19. Name the largest sugar market in the world. 

20. Name the four largest cities in the Southern States. 

21-22. What are “Sea Breezes,” and how are they 
caused ? 

23. In which Zone are volcanoes most numerous? 

24-30, Locate, accurately, the following, viz: Pensacola, 
Milwaukee, Belfast, Berlin, Canton, Adelaide and Trieste. 

31. What season is it now iu Rio Janeiro ? 

32. Describe the Amazon River. 

33. Why is the climate in Western Europe milder than 
it is in the same‘latitude in North America. ? 

34. Where is Lapland? 

35. What mountains between France and Italy ? 

36. Name the four largest cities in Europe. 

38. What countries in Europe have a republican form of 
government? 

38. What lake in Africa is crossed by the Equator ? 

39. What possessions has France in Africa? 

40. Name the highest mountain in South America. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define, (6) Prime Number, (c) Compound Number, 
(d) Ratio, (¢) Bank Discount. 

2. What factors must the Greatest Common Divisor of | 
two or more numbers contain? 

3. A can do a piece of work in 3 days; Bin 4 days; C 
in 7 days. In what time will they do it all working to- 
gether? 

4, The sum of two numbers is 21 1-7; their difference is 
7 1-3, what are the numbers? 

5. Explain why you invert the divisor in Division of 
fractions. 

6. Reduce to asimple decimal .05, § 9. 

7. Washington is 77° 2’ West, New Orleans is 89° 2’ 
West, when it is 9 a. m. at New Orleans, what is the time 
at Washington? 

8. If forty men can perform a piece of work in 12 days, 
how many men will perform another piece of work three 
times as large in one-fifth of the time? (Solve by propor- 
tion). 

9. A grocer purchased a lot of teas, on which he lost 
16 per cent. by selling them for $4200. What did he pay? 


=0. to final 2. 














What is the interest of $45.00 for 12 years, 27 days, at 
634 per cent.? 

10. Bought land for $10.00 an acre ; what must I ask for 
lit if T abate 10 per cent. and _still make 20 per cent. on the 
purchase money ? 

12. Which will yield the larger profit; 8 per cent. stock 
at a premium of 20 per cent. or 5 per cent. stock at a dis- 
count of 20 per cent? 

13. The length of a ladder which will reach from the 
middle of a street eighty feet wide to the eaves of a house 
is fifty feet, what is the height of the house? 

14. Required the Bank Discount on $200 for 30 days at 
7 per cent. 

15. Give the table for Cubic Measure. 

16. How many cubic inches in a wine gallon ? 

17. What is a Geometrical Progression ? 

18. * 781.720. 

19. (4-5)*+(4-5)'=what. 

20. How many bushels of grain will a bin hold that is 
8-ft. 5-in. by 2-ft. 6-in. by 6-ft. 

GEOMETRY. 

1, Define (a) Geometry ; (6) Polygon; (c) Parallelogram ; 
(d) Tropezoid ; (e) Similar Polygons. 

2. Prove that the sum of the interior angles of any plane 
triangle is equal to two right angles. 

3. Prove that the square on the hypothenuse of any right 
angled triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. 

4. Draw a tangent line to a circle from a given point 
without the circle. 

5. What is the area ofa circle having a radius of six 


feet. 
HISTORY. 


1. Which of the thirteen original colonies were settled 
by the Dutch? 

2. What territory did England claim on account of the 
discoveries of the Cabots? 

3. When and where were the first settlements made in 
New York? 
| 4, State the principal cause of the French and Indian 
War. 

5. What territory did England acquire as a result of this 
war? 

6. In what year were you born, and who was President 
ot the U. S. then ? 

7. What was the principal cause of the Revolution ? 

8. What was the decisive battle in that war? 

9. Name two battles in which Washington was victor- 
| ious. 
10. Name two in which Washington was defeated. 
11-12. Give a short account of the first and last battle. | 
| 13, What was the first method adopted by the United | 
States for raising a revenue ? 

14, When did the constitution of the United States go | 
into operation? 

15. Who was the third President of the United States. 
and where was he inaugurated ? 

16. What was the cause of the second war with England. 











| 





17. Who was President of the United States during the 


war? | 
18. Who led the Americars in the battle of Lundy's 
Lane? 
19. Which was the decisive battle in this war? | 
20. Give a short account of the last land battle during | 
this war. 


became President? 
22. What was the “Monroe Doctrine?” | 
23. What General commanded the Union army at the | 
beginning of the Rebellion, and by whom was he succeeded ? 
24. Name the respective commanders in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 
25. Who was President one month? 


METHODS AND ECONOMY. 


1-2. In a primary school, on what would you base pro-| you ? 


motions? On what in a graded school. 

3. In a graded school would you recommend written ex- | 
aminations as often as once a month? | 

4. Ifa scholar is indifferent about Silures, how would 
you aronse his ambition? 

5. In assigning a lesson to a class, is it well to consult | 
the class about the length of the lesson? 

6. State your method of conducting a recitation in read- 
ing? 

7. In teaching fractions, percentage, etc., would you re- 





quire general or special rules? | cise 


8. In our public schools, would you expect scholars to 








| and why are they so called? 
sitive or intransitive ? 


‘ two expressions: If he sees the signal he will come : If 
21. What practice was inaugurated by Jackson when he },,, soo the signal he 


eat, drink and break. 


| rection : 


ed with the preceding part ofthe exercise? If so, how is 
it connected ? 


its syntax. 


and write the subject and the object of each. 


complete a subject as they advance, or would you expect 
them to get an elementary knowledge at first and then take 
it more thoroughly when they review? 

9. Would you give scholars in a primary school a text- 
book in arithmetic ? 

10. In a beginner's class—in arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy, etc.,—would you commence with a text-book, or 
would you give them oral instruction for six months or a 
year ? 




































































LATIN EXAMINATION PAPER. 

1. Give a translation of the fourteenth chapter, book 
first, of Ceesar’s Commentaries. 

2. Parse dari, the tenth word in the chapter. 

3. Decline eo, the fifth word in the chapter, and give the 
construction. 

4, Give the principal parts of the first six verbs in the 
chapter, and tell where each is found. 

5. Tell briefly what you know about Ceesar. 

6. Translate into Latin :—I came to the city. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. Can a teacher make up lost time on a legai holi- 
day ? 

2. Does a teacher's jurisdiction extend beyond the school 
premises ? 

3. Name three things for which a teacher can be re- 
moved. 

4, Can a teacher legally inflict corporal punishment ? 

5. Is the apportionment of State money to a district 
based on the aggregate or upon the average attendance ? 

6. Can acommissioner annul a State certificate ? 

7. Can a teacher prescribe the studies that & pupil must 
take ? 

8. Cana teacher expel a pupil from school ? 

9. Ifa scholar has been suspended from school for bad 
conduct, how can he be reinstated ? 

10, State the different ways in which a teacher can be 
licensed. 

GRAMMAR, 
Erercise. 

In old times, long, long ago, when Night and Day were 
young and foolish, and had not discovered how necessary 
they were to each other's happiness and well being, they 
chased each other round the world in a state of angry 
disdain, each thinking that he a/one was doing good, and, 
that, therefore, the other, so totally unlike himself in all 
respects, must be doing harm, and ought to be got rid of 
altogether, if possible. 

1, Abouthow many words in the English language? 

2. Which division of grammar treats of the derivation 
of words, 

3. Give a rule for dividing a word into syllables. 

4. Write the possessive plural of money, penny and 
talisman. 

5. What adjectives are compared ? 

6. What pronouns indicate gender? 

7. What two distinct offices are performed by the rela- 
tive? 

8. In the sentence, Whoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise, parse whoever. 

9. When is ought present and when past ? 

10. What parts are called the principal parts of the verb, 


11. In the sentence, The boy studies, is the verb tran- 
12. Explain the difference in signification between these 


will come. 
13-15. Give all the participles, active and passive, of 


Correct the following, and give the reason for the cor- 


16. Virgil has often been compared to Homer. 

17. Have you got a hammer ? 

18. She writes very well for a new beginner. 

19. Thou hast protected us, and shall we not honor 


20. Name the leading proposition in the exercise. 
21. Is the part following disdain grammatically connect- 


22. How many propositions in the exercise ? 
23. Name any infinitive phrase in the exercise, and give 


24. Make a list of the transitive verbs in the exercise 


25. In what gender are Night and Day. 
26-28. Parse the word each where it occurs in the exer- 


29-30. Parse the italicized words in the exercise. 
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men and women as teachers than they get. They, have enthusiastic pupils ; they have hard-working pu- 

New York School Journal, should be selected by a perfectly competent and fair; pils. | Even though these pupils are from lowly walks 

AND board or agency that will supervise and measure the| in life they are infected by the zeal of the master. The 

work they do. We should prefer that the Normal |school-room is the bright spot in their lives. The 

NO a memset nechene wet Schools of the State should have the general manage- | teacher is like a guide with a bright lantern casting a 

: ; ment of this business. Suppose the Albany School! ruddy, cheerful light around, and they follow with 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY should take the supervision of the schools in the Coun-| alacrity. 

ties of Albany, Renssalaer, Washington, Saratoga,! The work of such a teacher will endure ; in fact all 

Schenectedy, Schoharie, Montgomery, Greene, Ful-| solid teaching is of enduring material. Shakespeare’s 

ton, and Columbia ; hold the Institutes ; examine the | work stands because he had his heart in his work and 

teachers and visit the schools. This could be accom-, because he was a constant student. The school-room 

plished by adding several members to the faculty who is for student-teachers as well as student-pupils. The 


should hold an annual Institute in each County, in | teacher is but a reservoir that must be filled from 
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conjunction with a Town or County Board, uniformly 
examine and license the teachers, and finally, visit the 
schools. |The normal schools, thus acting under the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, could do a work 
no Commissioner could do. Such a movement would 
be Progress. 


The Teacher a Student. 











Tue Teachers of the country may be classed in two 
‘great divisions—those who solely do the work for 
‘which they are paid, and those who do that and some- 
\thing more. And this something more is the hinge up- 
/on which not only the future of the teacher turns but 
| really that of the pupil also. Let any teAcher, no 
maine what position he may occupy, drop the school 

from his shoulders at the moment of dismission, and 
not take it up again until he is forced to by the inex- 
orable arrival of nine o’clock A. M., and we have the 


‘something still higher. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education met Oct. 2. Present: 

Messrs. Wood, Beardslee, Bell, Cohen, Donnelly, Dowd, 
Goulding, Halsted, Kelly, Katzenberg, Mannierre, Place, 
Traud, Wetmore, Wheeler, Wickham, Walker, Watson, 
West 

The Trustees of 3d Ward bring a complaint against s 
teacher ; the 8th Ward nominate John T. Maguire as prin- 
| cipal M. D.G. 8.8; the 11th to pay Miss Fisk, principal 
P. S. 39, maximum salary; the 12th to buy lots to build a 
school; from 21st, asking that the cloud placed on Miss 
Myers, principal P. D. 14, be removed. 

The Supt. of Truancy reports for month of Sept.: No. 
cases investigated, 503 ; number truants returned to school 











Messrs. A. S. Barnes &.Co. ask the adoption of Peck’s 
Series of Arithmetics ; H. W. Ellsworth to have “ Essential 
Penmanship” adopted ; W. Wood & Co. to have Brown’s 


1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a | Cas¢ of a man who ought not to undertake to teach. | First Lines and Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 


thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Edu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 


ated minds asks for “more light ”"—the dying words of | they were yesterday ; they have the same amount of | They have on register, 


the great Goethe. 

2. That the views and methods of the most successful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 

3. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 
real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 


! 


| Yet this is precisely what is done by a vast number of 
jassistants and principals. They are the same to-day 


| knowledge and no more. 


They are finger posts ; they 
point out the road of knowledge but do not walk in it. 
The complaint of the Great Teacher against those 
who should have been fountains of knowledge was, that 





| “ ye load men with burdens grevious to be borne, and | 


|ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 


City Supt. Kiddle sent in areport concerning the condi- 
tion of the corporate schools. 





10,000 pupils 
| Average attendance, . . . 7,500 “ 
| The Children’s Aid Schools have . ° 3,447 ~“ 
with 60 teachers. f 
| The Female Guardian Society have . 2,242 “ 


with 40 teachers. 
A very creditable degree of proficiency is found to exist. 
The Committee on Colored Schools reported in favor of 


energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- | fingers.” This is daily repeated by this class of teach-| closing No. 2 and transferring the pupils to No. 1. The 


der your charge will feel it. 








THE State of Maine is going backwards. A gentle- 
man named Murch his been nominated for Congress. 
The Belfast Age (his own party paper) says :— 

“We should be pleased to present Mr. Murch to 


the intelligent voters of our district as a suitable can- | 


didate to represent them, did not his own speech made 
in accepting the nomination show that he is unsuit- 
able. He said that it had been understood that 
he was an educated man when it was the reverse. He 
had never seen the inside of a school house since he 
was sixteen years old; that he is not a speaker; and 
as for property he was not worth a dollar. Now with 
such testimony as this coming from himself, it is a 
question to be determined by the people of the district 
whether he would be a fit representitive to represent 
one of the most isportant districts in the Union. It 
was a singular speech ; a man boasting of his lack of 
acquired ability, and of his having lived over forty 
years without acquiring or saving a dollar.” 


Progress Needed. 





Those who teach in at least one-half of the schools 
of the country could serve their country more effectu- 
ally elsewhere. Onc half will seem a large proportion 
to some ; it will seem small to others; The latter are 
probably right. Why are they in the schools? There 
is no one to prevent them; that is the reason. The 
schools are an unfenced pasture and any one who takes 
a notion can enter and teach (so they name their 
work !) for a few months if he chooses. True, he muse 
have a license, but that is no harrier, A gentleman 
examined (this is his own word !) a tramp who solicit- 
ed food as his door, and found him competent to teach 
a districtyschool. The children ought to have better 


jers. ‘“ You may take,” he says “from the sixth to the 
| twelfth page,” and he lays the book down without any 


|thought of his responsibility to the class — their re- | 


| sponsibility to him he will rigidly attend to. Marks, 
reports, extras, threats, ridicule and promises will all 
be used as levers to push forward the scholar; but 
what shall be used to push forward the teacher? This 
class own “a library” perhaps. If so, let us look 


| 


| through it. Beside a few text-books presented itis prob- 


| 


| or two of poetry, afew numbers of Picturesque Ameri- 
|ca, and a miscellaneous collection of odds and ends. 
No man that regaled himself solely on that mental 
food could be supposed to have a powerful intellect- 
ual constitution. But if he lives in the city of New 
York he takes the Sun, and that and his “library” 


There 1s another class, thanks be to God, who have 
an cye on the welfare of the children. They propose 
to lead them. They see with a quick eye that children 


know that the same children measure them spiritually. 
They know that every day they are guaged with unerr- 
ing accuracy. If they love knowledge their pupils 
know it; if they are interested with the history lesson 
their pupils feel it. But it is with reference to their 
professional knowledge we wish to speak; while the 
the majority have none, this class are daily acquiring 
more. They read the writings of Mann and l’age, if 
not of Basedow and Pestalozzi. They steadily accum- 
ulate knowledge bearing upon their work. They reach 
after the thoughts of other educators, they strive to 
know the practice of other teachers and day by day to 
improve their own. Reading and studying upon their 
work they become scientific experts § The results of 





: the labor of such a person are simply marvelous. They 


jable, by book-agents, we find Mark Twain, a volume | 


| are the sources from whence he draws his inspiration ! 


believe that actions, speak louder than words, and they 


| Committee on Evening Schools recommended the appoint- 

| ment of Mr. W. H. Pope in place of Mr. G. H. Moore, de- 

ceased. The Finance Committee reported in favor of pay- 

| ing$18,000 for alot on 46th St. The Committee on Teach- 

| ers recommended that Mrs, Carrie V. Franklin have leave 

‘of absence, to date from Sept. 2, on account of illness. 
Recommitted. 





| G. S. No. 6.—The death of Mr. Moore has been a great 
_ shock to the department over which Mr. Moore was placed, 
here does not seem to be a sufficient cause presented for 
, the act. That he was in mental distress is plain enough; 
j he had been studying law with some intention of laying 
by his profession, but whether over study caused self-de- 
struction is not known, One thing, however, does seem to 
‘be clear, that Mr. Moore was, as many of the principals of 
| the city schools are, dissatisfied with the position. This 
| will be referred to again. Mr. John T. Maguire has been 
nominated to fill his place. 

The Female Department has always been a favorite 
school. Miss Charlotte White has managed its interest 
admirably. The attendance in the Primary Department is 
steadily on the increase. The teachers are doing an ad- 
| mirable work ; their earnestness and fidelity to the children 
jis worthy of public praise. The principal, Miss Willetts, 
| is making the school useful in the highest degree to the 
children. 

G. 8. No. 28 has been very thoroughly overhauled by 
Supt. Stagg. The total cost will be about $40,000. 

G. 8. No. 53 has been remodeled at a cost of about 
$17,000. 

G. 8. Nos. 20 and 42 have had about $4,000 spent on 
them. 











Yih che sin luh, which means Magazine for the Promo- 
tion of Knowledge, isa Chinese monthly now published in 
Peking. The June number contains twenty-nine pages of 
well-printed matter. One of the article is on “Light,” 
and is illustrated in a manner likely to interest and instruct 





the Chinese. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Grzert’s Grapep Test Spetter, anp Giusert’s Intro- 
puctory Spritzer. By J. H. Gilbert, Prin. of Sch. No. 11, 
Albany. Boston, R. S. Davis & Co. New York, Baker, 


an intelligible explanation of the facts of chemistry—of ‘y Housekeeping—English and American,” by Mary Shel- 
essential aid to investigation and study. The first lecture | don, gives a good account of domestic life in England. 

takes up the celebrated law of Avogadro, that equal vol- | Tae current St. Nicholas has a most pleasing array"of 
umes of all substances, when in the state of gas and under stories and sketches. “Parlor Magic” gives directions 


like conditions, contain the same number of molecules. , about performing experiments with chemicals, and willfbe 


‘Pratt & Co. Price twenty cents. 

This Test-Speller is alittle book which merits some at- 
tention ; it seems to have been the aim of the author to 
select such words only as are in common use, leaving out |g pea could be magnified as large as the earth, the mole- 
of account altogether those difficult words which one sel- | cules would then appear to be larger than small lead-shot ; 


dom or never meets in common, every-day reading, and | or that one hundred thousand million million million exist 


Prof. Cooke then goes on to show what is meant by a 
molecule, and their dimensions, On this last point a curi- 





ous calculation shows that ifa drop of water of the size of 





which one is scarcely likely to be called upon to spell in &| in cubic inch. The unit of molecular weight is called a| 


lifetime. And, on the other hand, those words of easy and 


common construction, which the pupil of average intelli- | 


gence can hardly fail to spell correctly—these are not in- 
cluded in the lessons. But the words which are selected | 
are those which a long experience in teaching has shown 
require some study, and without which they are likely to 
be misspelled. 

The intelligent use of the book may require a frequent 
resort to the dictionary, but that may be regarded as an 
aid, rather than a hindrance, to the pupil's progress, for but 
little can be included in a Speller of what a pupil may 
wish to know of a word beyond its correct orthography. 
The teacher and the lexicon must supply the rest. The 
words of each lesson are numbered, for convenience in 
writing them. There are twenty lessons of geographical 
names only, which may be made to serve the double _pur- 
pose of lessons in orthography and of a geographical re- 
view. There are also thirty-three pages of sentences for 
analysis and parsing, which every teacher will appreciate, 
who knows how difficult it is always to find the illustrative 
sentence he wants. 

The lessons in the Introductory Speller seem to be well 
graded, the words being selected and arranged according 
to their difficulty, rather than grouped according to their 
relation to some particular subject. In the first column 
are nouns, in the second verbs and in the third adjectives 
and miscellaneous words. There are dictation exercises in 
script, in connection with each lesson; these contain words 
of asimilar sound but of different meaning and spelling. 
This early introduction of script, we regard as a valuable 


feature of this book, as the eye of the pupil cannot too soon 


become accustomed to the form of the written word. 

Both these books are well printed upon fine paper, and 
in good clear type ; we predict for them an active demand 
on the part of teachers who appreciate well and carefully 
prepared text books. 


Dicration Lessons 1n-Drawine ror Prmary CLAsses, 
by Miss S. F. Buckelew. New York, Ivison, Blakeman & 


| microcrith (the crith is the weight of one litre ot hydrogen) 
and hence the molecule ofhydrogen weighs 2 microcriths. 


n oxygen 32 " 
. nitrogen 28 ™ 
" chlorine 71 “ 


come an exact science; and that it all reposes on the 
great law of Avogadro—discovered in 1811—long before 
science was ready for it. From this it becomes apparent 
that to determine the relative weights of the molecules, 


equal volumes of the gases. This subject the author next 
takes up and explains with fascinating clearness. 


sive Experiments for the use of Students. By Alfred M. 
Mayer and Charles Bernard. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This is not a treatise on the subject of light. Its object 
| is to make its reader an experimenter. The experiments 
| can be performed by any intelligent boy or girl, and the 
| materials are cheap. The effort has been to induce ex- 
periment instead of memorizing, and this volume has been 
made in answerto this demand. We think this book will 
be very valuable in the hands of teachers. Few have ever 
experimented; they hear lessons from the text-books. This 
volume will aid any true student immensely, and we ask 
attention to it on that account. 


Evements or Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Boston, 
Ginn & Heath. 

This is a new and very neatly-bound volume; a pecu- 
|liarity is the use of symbols instead of phrases and sen- 
tences. This mode of treatment we approve of. 





Precious Gems ror tae Saviour’s Diapem. By Anna 
Shipton. New York, T. Y. Crowell. 

This is a new edition of a charming little volume. We 
wish every teacher had acopy. The stories, the themes, 
the poems are invigorating reading. 

“Call them in, the poor, the wretched, 





Taylor. 

We have examined this little book and the accompanying 
cards with a great deulof interest. Thereputation’of Miss , 
Buckelew’s school would give character to any book she | 


Sin-stained wanderers from the fold,” 


lis the great underlying thought of the book. 


Tue Ropertsonran System or Teacnuinc Mopern Lan- 


This statement shows that the new chemistry has be- | 


it is only necesfary to determine the relative weights of | 


Licurt ; a Series of Simple, Entertaining and Inexpen-' 


| read by theschool-boys with genuine delight. 


-_-_-_ oo om 





Premium List. 


| On another page may be found a description of various 
articles which are offered as premiums to those who send 
us subscribers for either of our journals. As already stated, 
these goods cost us very much less than the prices at which 
they are usually sold at retail ; and to accommodate those 
| who will patronize our journals, we propose to offer them 
| on the following terms, which cover the cost to us of the 
combinations : 
$22.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $10.00. 





| A choice of premiums Nos. 1, 7, 10 or 11. Price $20 00 

| School Journal one year to any address 2 00 

| Scholar’s Companion to any address 50 

. Total value of combination ' $22 50 
Amount required for the combination only 10 00 

| $48.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $20.00, 

| Lady’s solid ten-karat Gold Watch No. 3. Price $40 00 




















| Solid Gold Amethyst Finger Ring for Boy or Girl 2 60 
| Solid Gold Sardonyx Finger Ring for Lady or Gent 8 50 
School Journal one year to any address ° 2 00 
Scholar’s Companion one year to any address 50 
| Total value of combination . $48 50 
Amount required for the combination, only 20 00 
$32.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $15 00. 
| Coin Silver Hunting Case Watch, Stem Winder, 
| No.9 ; , , Price $30 00 
| School Journal one year to any address 2 00 
Scholar’s Companion one year to any address 50 
Total value of the combination $32 50 
| Amount required for the combination only . $15 00 
$2.75 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50. 

Fire-gilt Chain No. 12 or 13 Price $2 25 
Scholar’s Co.ipanion for one year Ys o 60 
Tétal value of the combination $2 75 
| Amount required for it only . $i 60 
$3 00 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50. 

| Solid Gold Amethyst Finger Ring No. 16 or Wood's 

| Botanical Microscope complete Price $2 50 

| Scholar's Companion one yeer to any address 50 

Total value of combination $3 00 
Amount required for combination only $1 50 


The terms for other combinations will be given on ap- 
plication ; but as our principal object is to increase our 
subscription lists, we offer no combination which does not 
include a subscription for one of our journals, very art- 


| 


might prepare. The earnestness, life and skill that exist in euaces has been gaining in popularity for several years. | j-J ig warranted to give satisfaction. 


her department have given character to the whole public 
school system of the city. The system of drawing ex-, 
hibited in these books will therefore be helpful to the young 

teacher. We notice that the little volume is systematically 

arranged; the lessons for the Sixth Grade are 38 in num- | 
ber, and concern straight lines and angles, beginning | 
with the simplest steps. The volume proceeds by slow but | 
progressive steps until the young "pupil is able to draw 

quite complicated figures. We think a better book conld | 
not have been made for the purpose designed—a guide for 
the teacher. 

The volume is accompanied with cards and paper, with 
dots placed at equal spaces, as well as a slate similarly ar- 
ranged. This feature is an invaluable one, and we con- 
gratulate the publishers on the completeness of the plan 
for primary schools. There has been no want of treatises 
filled with elegant engravings; the need has been of one 
that would show the teacher how to teach the very ele- 
ments of the art. We shail at another time give a more 
extended notice of the series, of which this is a part. 

Taz New Caemisrry. By Josiah P. Cooke, Prof. of 
Chemistry in Howard University. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This collection of lectures is unrivalled in value. They 
are part of the famous series delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in 1872, and well deserve the attention of the 
inquiring student. It is well known that the science of 
chemistry has been undergoing a great change; the no- 
menclature that was thought to be so simpletwenty years 


The Robertsonian system of teaching French has long been 
acknowledged on the continent of Europe as superior to all 
others, and in this country itis steadily gaining in popu- 
larity. 


The system is simple, thorough and natural, as well as | 





LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the New Yor Sonoor Jourmar: 
I noticed in the Tribune that the doings of a principal of 


methodical and systematic. The pupil first acquires a sin- | one of the schools were mentioned, and it was stated that 
gle peculiarity of the language; on this, Conversation, | hespent his evenings at a saloon, drinking wine and sing- 
Translation and Exercises are made to revolve, applying it jing songs. I hope that this matter will be investigated ; 
practically in various ways until it becomes perfectly fa-| ifit is true, it will undermine public confidence very great- 
miliar to the mind. It is then connected with other pecu-|ly. The teachers of our public schools should be men of 


liarities, until all the difficulties of the language, one by 
one, are mastered. The systems of Ollendorff, Manesca 
and others are all erected, with more or less ingenuity, on 
this foundation. It richly merits the attention of teachers 
and school committees, and we should judge that it will 
largely supersede those at present in use. 

OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

In Scribner's for October, we call the attention of teach- 
ers to the following articles: “The Art Schools of New 
York” by Wm. C. Brownell; “College Journalism,” by 
Chas. F. Thwing; “A Trip with Lincoln, Chase & Stan- 
ton,” by E. L. Viele; and “ Neophonography,” by James 
Richardson. 

Thé Atlantic contains three excellent articles entitled 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life,” “The 
Meaning of Music,” by Richard G. White, and “Abuse of 
Taxation,” by Brooks Adams. 

No. V. of “Aunt Dolly’s School-Room Stories” appears 
in the October issue of Wide Awake. ‘“ Something about 





ago, as well as the theory of the arrengement of the atoms, 
it was found, must be laid aside. Assiduous research has 
shown that the atomic theory is to be considered only as 


Light-houses” by Mary Lockwood, is an instructive piece 
to read to scholars. — 
“A Motley University,” in Appleton’s, is recommendable ; 


|the highest and purest character, and the Board of Edu- 
| cation ought to assure this to the public. Having several 
children in the schools, I am deeply interested. A Parent. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jourwav: 

I have written to the Journat heretofore, concerning 
the New York public schools. I have had an extensive 
experience in them, and can therefore speak with know- 
ledge. An immense space separates the schools of '78 from 
those of '68 or ‘58. They are greatly improved from what 
they were when I first began in them, yet they are not 
what they should be, and this arises from defects in the 
system. The Board of Education is probably as good as it 
can be; nearly every member is a sound-headed business 
man. But while legislation starts with the Board, the se- 
lection of teachers is exercised by others. The “ system,” 
then is good or bad according to the teachers it puts into 
the school-room. Take the Principals ; there are three great 
classes of these. First the educatore—those who really 
know what education what, and whose efforts are guided 
by defincd principles. There cannot be more than a dozen 
such in the city. I remember the conversation of two 





principals : 
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THE JOLLY WORKERS. 


Words by Lavinia L, Steele, 
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We're bound to go ahead we are, | 
On hand in time each day; 

Lessons that seem so hard, we find 
With study will give way. 

Approving smiles we're sure to see 
When we our best have done. 

By efforts just like ours my boys 
The highest prize is won. 


Our heads are full of great designs, 

- We do not mean to fail ; 

With courage and with will so strorg 
We surely shall prevail. 

We will not heed nor sneer nor frown; 
If we are brave and true, 

These sturdy heads and hands of ours, 
Will bear us safely through. 





“They talk about a science of education ; there never 
has been and never will be one.” 

“You are right there ;—it’s all a humbug—it’s all in 
keeping order.” 

So that my aSsertion that there are only a dozen educa- 
tors is true. I cannot now gall to mind more than one or 
two who ever write on education, or are even invited to 
address audiences on the subject of education. The cause 
of this lies in “ the system.” Men have been chosen who 
are not educators. But this is more apparent if the second 
class isexamined. There are principals who have learned 
the'trade. It is put forward asa recommendation of a 
man that he knows the “system.” Ilence, when a prin- 
cipal dies (he never resigns and cannot be pried out with a 
crowbar) the claim that is put forward by his would-be 
successor is, that he has been “ brought up in the system.” 
It is a great advantage if he can say he was a pupil in the 
public school. This axiom is really the ruin of the schools, 
yet it is a large part of the “system.” Its object is very 
plain—it is to keep out all but a certain set. It has been | 
practiced long enough to see the result. Any one can tell 
by a brief visit, whether it is old or new blood that is at 
work. The old will not tolerate a new idea, thought or 
practice—but it is all old blood. The short-coming of the 
‘* system” is more plainly seen in the third class of prin- 
cipals—these are the really poor ones, men who under- 
stand the routine and nothing else ; there are a good many 
of these. Like the second class they scout at the idea of a 
science of education, they never even read on education ; 
they take the Scnoon Journat only to read the news, and 
consider every paper on education as “ bosh.” Their even- 
ings they spend in smoking, sometimes with trustees or 
fellow-principals, sometimes at saloons — an instance of 
this appeared lately ;—beer-drinking is not uncommon. I 
have not overdrawn this sketch. I know it well; have 
been apart of it and have seen with my own eyes the in- 


side of ‘‘ the system.” Ex- ['eacuer. 


Lucerne, Switzerland, Aug. 10th, 1878. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoor Journau: 

I think I ought to know something about mountains, 
having lived amomg them the better half of my life. Not 
until I was sixteen years of age was I out of sight of some 
of the boldest scenery of the Appalachian range. I came 
to Switzerland determined to look critically at the Alps, 
and see if they had been as much overdone by gushing 
tourists as. some other European scenery; the Rhine for 
instance, but I confess with humilation that the Alps far 
surpass any mountains of our Eastern range, and that they 
are the greatest cumulations of earth and rock I ever saw. 
The management of the weather did not see fit to lift the 





curtain of cloud during my stay at Geneva, so I missed a 
view of Mount Blanc, but I saw the Jungfrau, at Inter- 
laken, which is more than twice the height of Mount 
Washington, and many other mountains that would make 
the peaks of Otter in Virginia look tame. But with all its 
wild, sublime grandeur, sequestered beauty, Switzerland 
does not leave a pleasant impression, like the smiling plains 
of Normandy. Then again we are accustomed to look at 
nature in her relations to human life and it is not the high 
snowy peaks, castellated rocks, and foaming mountain tor- 
rent that suggest plenty and content. The Swiss are the 
homeliest people that I have seen in Europe. They are in- 
dustrious, and perhaps happy, but their faces and limbs re- 
flect the frown of the mountains and are tragic with gener- 
ations of desperate battle for subsistence. They are a very 
frugal people. In economy they are inferior only to the 
French, who are stingy, miserly, denying themselves com- 
forts and living in miserable little chambers, all that they 
may make a dazzling appearance on the Boulevards and 
in the cafes, 

Away up on the mountain side, on the edge of the prec- 
ipices or under them, at an elevation of five thousand or 
six thousand feet, may be seen the Swiss chalets, or even 
villages, the roofs weighted down with large stones to pre- 
vent the hurricanes from sweeping them away. Here they 
have their little farms and gardens, every inch of which 
have been made productive. On these extreme heights 
goats, sheep, and a few cows, but no horses, are to be found. 
The principal industry of Switzerland is no longer, it would 
appear, in watch making, wood carving, or the manufac- 
ture of musical boxes, but in hotel keeping. No part of 
Europe is so tourist-hunted, and hotels are to be found 
everywhere, and of every class, from the little exteriorly 
unpreposessing, but interiorly clean and comfortable inn, 
to the grand hotel, with marble floor and spike coat-tailed 
waiter. 

I ordered one morning, in Paris, for breakfast, horse 
steak, and it tasted so much like the soggy beefsteak we 
had been eating all the time, that it set me reflecting. The 
guests at the hotel, most of whom are Americans, did not 
have the stomach for my practical test. C.A.8 


Tur enrollment of pupils in Russia show only one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand against a population of eighty 
millions. In Finland, which is mainly protestant and has 
a Teutonic rather than a Slavonic population, a striking 
contrast appears, for it is said that every child in that 
province, of sound health and mind, is able to read. An 
ancient custom, confirmed by recent statute, requires pa- 
rents to provide home instruction to the extent of reading 
and acertain knowledge e_catechism. 








The New Haven School Question. 


About a year ago the New Haven Board of Education 
passed a vote to abolish the Devotional Exercises in the 
public schools. A feeling of opposition to this has widely 
existed, and it was known that, at the next election for 
the three members whose terms expire annually, there 
would be adefinite expression of that dissatisfaction. 
Another subject also cymes up for settlement. 

Some years ago, the Board of Education had “accepted” 
the “Hamilton Street School” (which was a Romanist 
school) as a public school, paying rent for the building to 
owners (supposed to be St. Patrick’s Church or Corpora- 
tion), and paying the teachers from the Public School Fund. 
Of the fourteen teachers, except two, were “Sisters.” No 
complaint has been made that they taught sectarian doc- 
trine in school hours, but all of the children were Roman 
Catholics, not a Protestant child among them, and to all 
appearance, and in fact, the school was a Roman Catholic 
school. This fall the Board ordered the children of the five 
upper classes to be transferred to another school. The 
Catholics took ground for reading the St. James’ version 
of the Bible and reciting the Lord’s Prayer in the public 
schools. 

As the result of this singular and complicated contest, 
the voters of New Haven decided, by a vote of 4,881 to 
1,963, that the Bible should henceforth be read and the 
opening Devotional exerciscs be restored in their public 
schools. 





Kindergarten. 


THIRD GIFT. 
One of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on mankind 
by the great Giver of all bounties, is the spirit of inquiry— 
that eager, restless thirst after knowledge, which has been 
the first and principal agent of human progress. Without 
it, we should scarcely have raised ourselves above a mere 
animal existence. The same spirit that prompts men like 
Humboldt, or Livingstone, to hazard their invaluable lives 
in inconceivable dangers, animates every little child, and 
manifests itself in every action, in every idea of his play. 
A single cube, after being fully comprehended, will not 
satisfy him long. If he has a knife, andif the material of 
the cube would less resist him, he would certainly divide it 
in parts, to investigate the interior, and to have materials 
for new and further compositions. This natural tendency 
led Froebel to select for the Third Gift a wooden cube, 
divied into eight equal parts, so that each part should rep- 
resent the whole on a smaller scale. Thus we have in 
this Gift or Box eight cubes. The first thing the child 
will have to learn must be the proper mode of opening, 
emptying, refilling, and closing the box. The lid is opened 
about half an inch, the box reversed, bottom upwards, the 
lid fully withdrawn, and the box lifted off gently, when 
the eight cubes appear as they werz in the box. The box 
should afterwards be placed over the cubes, which should 
be gradually drawn off the table on to the lid of the box; 
then the whole should be reversed, and the lid put on again. 
Careless throwing out of the box, anyhow, must not be 
permitted. That order is the soul of everything, let the 
child practically learn, and learn it early; he will soon ex- 
perience that an irregular filling of the box will not give 
space to half the number of cubes— 
Each cube must have its proper place, 
Two cannot be where one finds space. 
In order to cultivate harmoniously the three powers— in- 
tellect, feeling, and acting—the forms practiced with this, 
and all the following Gifts, are threefold,—first, Mathe- 
matical; second, Artistic; third, Forms of general utility. 
We may call them, the three H's—head, heart, hand. 
What we know to be mathematically and logically right 
and true; what we feel to be proper, harmonious, good 
and noble; we must put into working shape, and must ap- 
ply to life and life’s hard labor with a stdady will and with 
sound energy. Itis the old familiar—thinking, feeling, 
doing. 





Tae Ameritoan Institute.—The Institute is now open, 
and will attract every intelligent person, especially the 
teachers and the pupils of the schools. The Elevatea 
railroad has a station in front and thus it it easy of access. 
The features this year are more attractive than those of last 
year. The fountain plays high and there is a band to dis- 
course sweet music. The machinery is very attractive ; 
the loom for weaving silk book-marks and handkerchiefs 
is a marvel that is worth visiting if it were miles away. A 
pattern is selected and then the loom weaves the music and 
words of the “Star-spangled banner” without any assist- 
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Fer the New Yorx Scnoor Jovgnat. 


Eclipses, &c. 


A DIALOGUE, 
(William and Frank meet from opposite directions. ) 

F Frank. Good morning, Billy. You are on your way to school 
to-day, I see. 

Billy. Yes, of course I ain. Why don’t you come these days? 

F. 0, I got my neck so twisted looking at the eclipse, the 
other night that I haven’t been able to see straight since. 

B. Got your neck twisted ? How on earth could you do that ? 

F. I guess you didn’t try looking at the moon for three or 
four hours without winking; if you had, you would not ask, 
“ How on earth could you help getting it twisted ?” 

B. Well, it seems you have got the twist pretty well out of it. 

F. No, 1 haven't. If I only turn my eye up as I did that 
other night, the kink comes right hack into my neck again. 

B. That’s all on account of your studying astronomy. I 
declare I don’t mean to learn another lesson in astronomy if it 
is going to give me a stiff neck. 

F. I don’t think there’s any danger in your case. 

B. Why not, Frank ? 

F. Because you know, Billy, you never study hard enough 
toeven affect your brain. 

B. Well, I’m not going to kill myself studying. But tell 
me, Frank, what did you see when looking at the eclipse ? 

F. Why, | saw the eclipse, of course. 

B. Was that all you saw ? 

F. No, I saw the stars. 

B. So did I once. 

¥F. When was that, pray tell? 


good authority can be found for the positions taken. The 
object is simply to aid teachers who may have found it 
difficult to “construe” these words : 
1. “ Not as the conqueror 
They, the true-hearted, came.” 

They, subject of cause ; true-hearted adjective used as a 
noun by ellipsis, R. 4-5, in opposition with they. R. 3. Not, 
adverb qualifying as, a conjunction. Brown will only allow 
adverbs to qualify verbs, adverbs, adjectives and participles; 
beside, as has an adverbial employment. 

2. “ You will remember me when I am dead, and when 
reparation is impossible.” 

Each auxiliary sentence is connected with the princi- 
pal by when, and these two whens are connected by and. 
R. 16. 

3. “ Whither thou goest I will go.” 

Whither is in this case an adverb, but it curiously qualifies 
both verbs, and acts as a conjunction also. R. 15-16. 

4. “She has nothing else to do.” 

‘This sentence is like the preceding in some respects. 
We have the sentence “ she has nothing’. and a phrase “ to 
do” which qualifies “ has.” But “ nothing” is both the ob- 
ject of the phrase and of the sentence. “ Else” limits noth- 
ing and is therefore an adjective. 

5. “ There is no room here.” 

There, is independent in this sentence ; Brown gives no 
authority for this disposition of it, however. Some claim 
that it modifies the whole sentence. 

6. “Jt pleased him well to marry them.” 





B. Why, when Tom Jones knocked me against a lamp-post. 
Then I saw lots of stars. 

F. I saw something more wonderful than stars. 

B. Tell me about it. 

F. Well, you see, as I said before, I stood with my face right | 
on the top of my head looking at the moon. The almanac said | 
it would begin at twelve o'clock, so I began at the same time. | 

B. How did you manage to keep awake so late ? 

F. No matter ; don’t interrupt me in what I was saying. I 
was looking for the eclipse, but as I did not see any,’I thought 
I would see what else there was. 


It is the subject of pleased, and is explained by the phrase 
to marry them; hence that phrase is independent. Brown 
would make the phrase the subject, but he does not say 
how “ it” should be disposed of. It is plain that the phrase 
defines, and hence is not the subject. 
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Rev. Samuel L. Caldwell. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 
The vacant presidency of Vassar College has been filled 


2 nips by the choice of the Rev. Samuel L. Caldwell, D. D., pro- | 
PF I unt ee vied — H ; | fessor in Newton Theological Institution. He will bring | 
__& Seow eo men a tho moss. Bo was the fennlestioc’: |... in, dation 0 degree of scholary, literary and social cul- | 
ing man you ever saw. ‘ d . , 
B. What was he doing? | ture that fit him to adorn the station, of which he has given | 
, é‘ : ' f in the stations he has hitherto occupied. 

F. He did lots of things. WhenI first got a gl iio ‘ 
. “1 oy cage The Board of Trustees, in accordance with an appoint- | 


him he seemed to be shoveling snow, to make a path to his : : 
barn, You see there had been a tremendous snow-storm the | ent made soon after the death of President Raymond, con- | 








Takigraphy. 


We have called attention to this system, and have pre- 
sented a series of lessons from the hand of the author in 
the Journat as well asin the Sonotars’ Companion. These 
notices and lessons have interested a great number of teach- 
ers, and the series of lessons have been taken up in earn- 
est. Mr. Webb, principal of a school in Chicago, has a 
class of twenty-three pupils, none over fifteen years of age, 
who can, after three months’ study, report at the rate of 
ninety words per minute. This shows the practicability 
of the system. 

The same system has been introduced in Boston. The 
N. E. Journal of Education says: “ We know its capabili- 
ties from disinterested persons who have used it for years, 
from those who have taught it to children and adults, from 
those who have tried many other systems in vain and 
finally given them up and made of this a complete success, 
Such being the facts, it is our privilege to comment favor- 
ably on the proposed effort to introduce the new art into 
our public schools.” 

The system is now old enough to have had its capabil- 
ities thoroughly tested, for it has grown solely by its own 
merits, and with very little advertising. Of late it has 
doubled its number of successful writers each year, simply 
throngh the efforts of those who have learned it, and are 
anxious to have their friends share in its benefits. Our 
readers are aware that the author of this excellent system 
is now in New York. He is ready to visit schools and 
form classes for instruction where desired. We hope that 
teachers will learn this system; a month's work will give 
one considerable power. 

S. C. Grices, last week. received an order from Yale 
College, for one hundred copies of Dr. D'Ooges’ “ De- 
mosthenes on the Crown,” and this week Howard Univer- 
sity sends an order for one hundred and thirty copies 
of Steven's Lysias. Western Greek books, Western 
authors and Western publishers for the old New England 
colleges is reversing the old order. Professor Jones's First 
Lessons in Latin is meeting with great success, having been 
through editions this fall. 








F Pror. Huxtey isn’t so “certain sure” of some evolu- 
tionary conclusions as the amateur disciples of Darwin in 
this country pretend to be. In a recent address before the 





night before, and they couldn't get to the barn. | vened at the college on Thursday, September 12, for the 

B. Was he clearing the sidewalk ? I wonder he didn’t hire purpose of filling the vacancy. The meeting was largely 
some of the school-boys to-do it. 

F. O, they don’t have any school in the moon. 

B. I wish I lived there. } 

F. U don’t believe you would like it if you had to shovel | 
snow, as that old man did 

B. Did he have a hovel like we use ? 

F. Bless you, no! the handle was a mile long and the blade | 
about six yards square, and he would have got along fast, only | 
the snow was so deep. 

B. How deep about, do you think ? 

F. Well, I should say ata rough guess, abouta mile and a 
half. 

B. I should think that was a rough guess; but go on and 
tell me all you saw. 

F. The old fellow shoveled away for dear life, and after a 
while got to the barn. He vupened the door, and out came 
about a thousand hens and roosters, big as elephants; the 
hens al] had dinner-baskets in their bills, and the roosters had 
each a tin-horn and—0O, I tell you, Billy, you should have 
heard the noise they made. 

B. Did he feed them ? | 

F. Yes, he went into the barn and brought out a peck meas- 
ure that holds about ten bushels, and began to scatter the corn 
about, and every kernel of corn was about the size of a yellow 
pumpkin. 

B. There, Frank, that will do! (Starting.) You've blowed 
about long enough for to-day. I'll go to school: 

F. Billy, comeback. I forgot to tell you it was only a dream 
I had as I was hanging my head out of the window; and 
mother says she thinks I took cold and that was what gave 
me a kink in the neck. 

B. (Going.) A kink in your brains, I guess, 


~~ 
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Questions in Grammar. 


[The questions asked are shown by the words in italics, 
While most of them pertain to the parsing, the replies 
cover a broader surface—the relative agreement and gove 
ernment of the words. The references are to Brown's 
Grammar ; the rule is indicated by the first number and 
the note or observation by the second. This disposition of 


| attended, and the proceedings were harmonious. 


On opening the session the chairman called upon Rev. 
Dr. Kendrick, of Poughkeepsie, to offer prayer. A pro- 
posal to appoint a committee of nomination was then con- 
sidered, and the discussion issued on the conclusion that 
the Board resolve itself into a “Committee of the Whole” 
in order that the names of educators deemed eligible might 
be freely presented. After protracted deliberation, or 
rather a free conference in this direction, the Board went 


| again into regular session; and then, immediately Dr. 


Benson I. Lossing nominated Dr. Samuel L. Caldwell, 
Professor of Rhetoric and History in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. The nomination 
was seconded by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of 
the University of New York. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it had become evident that there would be no 
division in the voting; and after a few remarks by William 
Allen Butler, Esq., of New York, the question was put, 


| and Dr. Caldwell was elected by acclamation. 


The new President of Vassar College is fifty-seven years 
of age, in the full vigor of manhood, yet in his prime, we 
may say; and both asa scholar and teacher constantly pro- 
gressive. His school days were passed in his native city, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts; he graduated at Waterville 
College, Maine (now Colby University), where he was a 
fellow-student of President Anderson, of Rochester, and 
afterwards completed his theological course at Newton. 
Two years of his early life were devoted to teaching; and 
during his ten years’ pastorate at Bangor, and his fifteen 
years’ pastorate of the First Church, Providence, he has 
been intimately connected with educational work and the 
minutest details of University affairs. Five years ago he 
accepted the Professorship which he now holdsin the New- 
ton Theological Shool,-and has been engaged in teaching 
Rhetoric and History. 


—— 4-0 Ge 


A periirion or Scrence.—G. H Lewes, author of “Prob- 
lems of Lifé and Mind” defines science as “ First, a general 


method or logicof search, applicable to all departments of 
knowledge ; and, secondly, a doctrine, or body of truths 








the words may not suit every one; yet it is believed that 


and hypotheses, embracing the results of search.” 


British Association he pointed out “ that the problem 
| whether the ideas which Darwin has put forward in re- 
gard to the animal world are capable of being applied in 
the same sense and to the same extent to man” is still un- 
solved. He considers it “ an enormous question, and one 
| for which a definite answer may possibly be looked for in 
the next century.” It was clear to him, too, that man can- 
not be traced farther back than the drift period, and “ the 
drift is only the top of the earth’s surface.” He was con- 
vinced that the skull of the lowest human type known in- 
| dicates as complete a man fundamentally as exists now. 


In securing Cyprus England is, in a® measure, getting 
possession of what is hers by right of title. It was con- 
quered by Richard Coeur de Lion, and probably on the 
ground of that conquest Queen Elizabeth once claimed the 
sovereignty of the island, contesting the Turkish usurpation 
—1570-73. The arms of Cyprus are blazoned on Ler tomb, 
and her right to the title of queen of Cyprus was recogniz~ 
ed by the college of heralds of ber day. 


Mrs. Crara 8S. Foutz, who by her persistent effort se- 
cured the passage of a law by the legislature of California, 
admitting women to practice law in that State, has, upon 
examination, recently been admitted to the bar. She pass- 
ed a most excellent examination. She is the first woman 
in her own State to gather the fruits of her victory. Is 
there any reason why the same privilege should not be ex- 
tended to women in every State ? 


Miss Evoen1a Morcan has resigned her professorship 0 
Latin and Greek in Vassar college, to take that of mental 
and moral philosophy in Wellesley college, Mass. Miss 
Morgan is a daughter of Prof. Morgan of Oberlin, O., and 
was educated at Oberlin college. Wellesley college has 
now three lady professors from Oberlin. 





“Lies! Big Lies!” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
raised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death 
by the use of Hop Bitters, you wouldsay, “Truth, glorious 
truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


:0: 
It will be a mystery to many that we can give about three times as much value in 








premiums as we can afford to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
for our periodicals. The following will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 
to us for cash, by 8. S. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New York, who is the manufacturers’ 
General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes a very ,valuable medium 
for advertising the goods offered. For these reasons our premiums are supplied to us 
at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 
about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail. Please remember, 
then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums as we can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals, 

In making up a club for a premium, one Scuoot Journat subscription will count 
the same as four subscriptions for the Companion, or as one and one-half subscribers for 
the Tzacners’ Institute. For instance, two subscribers for the Journat, five for the 
Instrrore and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Journat, or thirty-three for the In- 
STITUTE, or eighty-eight for the Companion. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 
perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price a' which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission tor the number of subscribers required for it; snd inasmuch as we 
offer the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that we should offer very much 











more in cash than such commissions would amount to, 
y., [25] 2| 2 
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No. 1.|Lady's Watch, Nickle Case Half Open Face, Stem Winder — $20 00; 35 13, 9 
No. 2.) Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold Hunting Case. Full Jewelled. Lever, 36 00; 68 25117 


3.|Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76 28,19 
No. 4|Lady’s Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00} 88 33/22 
No. 5.\Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, full Jewelled, Lever, 


Stem Winder, - - - ~ - 60 00/128 48:32 
No. 6.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00] 24 9) 6 
No. 1.|Gent’s Watch Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled | | 

Stem Winder, - - - - 20 00} 40 :15!10 


No. 8./Gent’s Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 44 16\11 
No 9.|Gent's Watch, silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00] 6424.16 
No. 10.'Gent's Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled,| 20 00] 3513' 9 
No. 11.|/Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00} 35)13) 9 
No. 12.|Gent’s or Boy’s Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - - 











2 25) 4) 21 
No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain - ~ - - ~ 2 25) 4 2; 1 
No. 14.|/Lady’s Roll Plate Guard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00] 68 2517 
No. 15./Gent's Rol! Plate Watch Chain - - - 7 8 00} 13 5 4 
No. 16.|Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, - ~ 2 50) 5 2 
No. 17,| Lady's or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - - 3 50) 7| 3, 2 
No. 18.|Wood's Botanical Microscope Complete, - - 259) 4 9| 1 
No. 19.'Wood’s Botanical Magnifier, - - - - 1 25) 2) 1 
No. 20. lilustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary - - 75) 1 | 
No. 21.|New York Schoul Journai, Weekly, for One Year, - - 2 00 | 4 


_ Cash to the amount of one-half the list price will be ecchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 
No premium is offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
subscription, but as an inducement for «ne person to get others to subscribe. Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 


New York City subscribers must enclose 25 cents extra for postage. 
| who will send 76 ComPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or 


Description of Premiums. | 19 JoURNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same 


Probably no premiums are so universally as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold, 
popular as watches. Ofcourse there are much Price $50 Given for 88, 33 or 22 subscribers, 
cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices | No. 5 is a 10-karet Gold, Seem Winder. Price 
of which, to us, would range from $2. up- | $60. Given for 128, 48 or 32 subscribers. La- 





ward; and there are some very cheap watches , dies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 
which are reliable time-keepers ; but they are | out in a satin lined Mahogany Case, finely fin- 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- | ished. 


ways be safe in recommending; because if Gents’ Watches.—No. 6 1s Nickle Case, 


_ there were a probability that one watch in fifty 


would be returned for any reasor whatever, 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they 
have done, to take them back. 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; 
but for every dollar expended in making a bet- 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to 
pay at least $5; that is to say, the extra 
material and ‘abor required to produce a $100 
watch, for instan’e amount to only about $15 
more than for our $20 one. 
few who would not appreciate any except high- 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad 
to supply for their accommodation 

Lady’s Watches,—No. 1 is a nickle, half 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu- 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi 
um for 35 ComPaNIoN, 13 InsTiITUTE or 9 JouR- 
NAL subscribers. No. 2 is Full Jewelled, Lever 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, 
and usually retails for about $36 ‘The cases 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14- 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch 
asa premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 INSTITUTE 
or 17 JoURNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same 
as No. 2, except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $40. Given as a present to any person 


There are also , 


But there area’ 


Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder. Stem- 
, winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 
en asapremium for 24 COMPANION, 9 INstTI- 
TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No 7 ‘sa 
| Nickle-case, Open-face, Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 

led Stem-winder. For accuracy and durability 
| there are few better time-keepers than this, 
|made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag 

riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
| by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
Benedict’s standard clock for a month past, and 
| has scarcely variea a siugle second per day! 
This,” say? Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 
wutch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
and position, But this much is certain, the 
watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
confidently recommend them to our friends 
wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
price about $20. Given as a premium for 40, 

15 or 10 subscribers. No. 8 is the same as 
No. 7, except the cases, which are Huuting. 
Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11 subscri- 
bers. No 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Coin Silver, 
Hunting Case, American movement, full jew- 








elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,— Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
are also Stein Setters. No key is required 10 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at all. Nine tenths of all the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets mm trom the key 
through the keyhole and finds its way among 
the delivate works All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 
nua! or semi annual cleaning is greatly lessened. 

Fire-Gilt Chains,—No. 12 is a fi'e- 
gilt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 
tern is new and very stylish, and tle chain is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year ormore. Price $2.25. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one INSTITUTE and one 
CoMPANION subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern o' Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25. Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No 12. 

Roll-Plate Chains.—No. 14 isa mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inches long, with very handsome 
cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods willlast a lifetime and look as well 
as solid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured. Price $39. Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 

Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comp. 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order Use a narrow strip of 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 24 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 

{@ \1 will be observed that we offer one of 
our best Gents’ Watches—stem winder—worth 
$22, and sixteen subscriptions for the INsTI- 
TUTE all for only $16, and if the watch should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it may be re- 
turned through us or Mr. Wood to the manu- 
Yacturers, who will give $11 for it. See premi- 
um No. 8. 


Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation ot all the principal words in the 
English language and over 250 Jilustrations; 
also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
hshed, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
7éc. Mailed as a premium for one CoMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTF subscriber. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world around us; and what- 
ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 

Wood's Botanical Microscope, 








Fig. 1. Microscope Compete. 
(No. 17, manf't’s post-paid, $2.50. Mailed asa 
premiua for 1 new Jour.. or to atly one for one 
new COMPANION and INSTITUTE subscription.) 
ness of our vision must, of course, be not only 
a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It 
not only doubles and quadruples the power of 





seeing things, but it multiples by tens and hun- 
dreds of times. Yet, until recently, the expense 
of really desirable instruments has prevented 
their coming into general use. 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity Itconsists of 12 parts. viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers. a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which constitute the magni- 
fying part as seen open and closed in figures 2 
and 3. The remaining parts are theUpright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror ], and two Dissecting !nstru- 
ments, all enclused in a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of brass, heavily plated. 

A Microscope is useful in proportion as it in- 
creases the capacity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woop's BoraNicaL MICRO- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger species. 
The skin upon & person’s facc and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough as the hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so much enlarged as to exhibit varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the most umiliar objects new forms 
aud beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. To be in the highest degree 
useful, a Microscope must have sufficient space 
between the object under examination and its 
lenses to allow the object to be turned and ex- 
amined on all sides, to be picked apart and ex- 
amined while under the eye; and at the same 
time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. An- 
other requisite is a mirror, for reflecting the 
light up thr ugh transparent objects. In this 
respect ‘\oop’s is superior to any other desir- 
able instrument which can be bought for several 
times its price. The apparatus for “housing” 
small insects, and for liquid objects is also an 
important feature of this Microscope. 

A DouBLEe INSTRUMENT.— Ist. Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including stand, 
dissecting apparatus, reflector, etc. 2d. The 
part containing the lenses and diaphragm,when 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
ever produced, and should be the constant com- 
panion of every member of the family. The 
lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 
Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and folded within 
the case in Fig. 3. : 






—— 9 r 
Fig. 2. Microscope Open. 

No. 18, Manufacturer’s price, (for the Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 In- 
STITUTE or 3 COMPANION subscribers. The 
two lenses of this magnifier are warranted to be 
fully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument, 


Can’t Afford to do without It. 


Fig. 3. Microscope Closed. 

Among the various other considerations 
which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 

lst. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 

2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 

3d. It opens upto us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the »bservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 

4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 

5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of science in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 

6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 
of food. 

7th. Itis the best detector of counterfeit m 4 

Sth. It will expose the shoddy material 
cloth, paper, etc. 

Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Ne. 17 Warren Street, N. ¥. 








